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ON SELF-CULTURE. 


lover generally makes an inner choice among h,s books and 
reserves for tvvo or three his strongest and deepest affect, on. 
Wordsworth has written a sonnet which beautifully expresses 
this personal feeling towards books, especially towards the 
few beloved favourites. 

Dreams, books are each a world, and books we know 
Are a substantial world both pure and good. 

Round these with tendrils strong as flesh and blood 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 

There find I personal themes — a plenteous store, 

Matter wherein right voluble I am 
To which I listen with a ready cai. 

Two shall be named preeminently dear, 

The gentle lady married to the Moor 

And heavenly Una with the milk-white lamb. 

Let us remember then, that the end of culture is a better 
and nobler life, to make of us better friends, better parents, 
better citizens, better men. Let it never be said of us, in 
the words of the French poet — 

“ Au lieu cT un ouvrier on a fait un reveur.” 

“You have an object,” says Epictetus when comparing 
literary attainments with the duties of practical life, “ which 
is this, to get home, to do your duty to your family, friends, 
and fellow-countrymen, to attain inward freedom, serenity, 
happiness, and contentment,” 

Unless our self-culture contributes to these ends it is 
scarcely worth discussing or undertaking. Without this 
object and result it becomes a mere appendage or affectation, 
maybe still worse — for let us not forget the profound saying 
of the philosopher that “ each other science is prejudicial 
unto him that hath not the science of goodness.” 


A LESSON. 


“ lN the multitude of councillors there is wisdom ” is very 
true if we are careful to get out of the stage in which they 
bring something very like confusion. There is danger in 
pondering over theories till it gets quite difficult to act! 
But all at once may come a moment when one must act on the 
instant or the golden moment is lost, and one finds all the 
pondering has made one’s mind so rich that the power of 
action springs up firm and stalwart and produces splendid 
fruit. We have read much and thought much about bringing 
the child’s own will to bear on conquering the child’s faults, 
and the other day, when I was sitting with my little daughter 
who is nearly three years old, I came, all at once, to such an 
occasion for using my “ thoughts.” It seems to me such a 
delightful little illustration that I must tell it. I try to give 
the conversation accurately, for I made notes as soon as I 
could after it had taken place. 

The little one was having one of her first lessons in 
drawing with the brush. She was naturally very much 
interested and excited, and the little feet went kick, kick 
against her foot-rest, making a very, to her, pleasant noise. 
But, said I, “ little one, you must keep your feet still and 
firm if you want to paint.” 

“ Oh ! but I like to make that noise.” 

“ Oh ! mother is sorry, but she said you must keep your 
feet still.” 

“ But my toeties are dancing, they like to dance. 

“ If you want to dance your i toeties ’ you must do it at 
the proper time and in the proper place, and if you go on 
with that noise you must go upstairs. I must put the hand- 
bell here to ring it for nurse if you go on making that noise. 

The little face grew set and firm and the toes kept on 
“ dancing.” Her will was up in arms against mine. 

“If I don’t take care,” I thought, “we shall have a row, 
and obedience will be enforced at the cost of this half-hour o 
valuable time with mother.” 

Then came the helpful “ thought,’ “ get her wi on 
your side.” 

“ Listen,” I said, “ tell your toeties that they are making 
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A LESSON 


you disobedient, that you want to paint and not to go to the 
nursery ; tell them you are busy and have not time to let 

th y'o mvTelight the smiles beamed out. Instantly the habit 
of obedience reasserted itself. She too had something to 
conquer. The little feet were caught in her hands, and she 

bent down to them. 

“Keep still Minnie's toeties, Minnies busy, got no time 
for you to dance, you shall dance presently. 

The battle was won ! Soon she said, “ you won't want the 
bell, my toeties are good." 

To mark the event the “ toeties" were allowed a piece of 
newspaper to u stand on, and when several times that 
morning and on following mornings they began to kick with 
excitement again, they were admonished with raised hand, 
“ Be still Minnie’s toeties, me very busy. Mother says you 
not to dance," and all is peace. The piece of paper for them 
to “stand on" is given to them every day “ by request," 
and I never have to interfere. 

This little maid has been brought up from the first on 
“ obedience lessons." There have been a few critical occa- 
sions when, in spite of them, prompt punishment had to 
follow disobedience, but those outbreaks I think, were the fruits 
of some spoiling by an injudicious nurse. Honestly I may say 
that though she is one of the friskiest little chatterboxes 
going, the difficulty about “obedience" does not exist. Of 
course her memory does not serve always : she has to be 
reminded very often that such and such things are, so to 
speak, “ out of bounds " for her, — of course I am careful not 
to wait for an occasion, but to take frequent occasion to say 

little girls must not touch father’s books, only their own 
books, or litttle girls must not touch flowers in the jars : 
mother gives her some when she can,’’ and so on, and I 
never have any trouble at all, nor, now the injudicious nurse 
is gone, does anyone else in the house. We need waste no 
vital energy here. All has gone so easily all along, that 
though she has strong will, and is very vigorous and lively, I 
am more and more convinced that if obedience is taught 
froin the first dawnmgs of understanding,— the child having 
no bad habits to overcome,— it may be effectively taught 
with remarkably little difficulty 


LESSONS FROM DARWIN. 

By Janet M. Haycraft. 

I. EARTHWORMS. 

Those of my readers who have visited the wonderful 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington, will perhaps 
remember the statue of Charles Darwin, which is placed at 
the top of the first flight of steps. There he sits, and seems 
to preside over the whole marvellous collection of animals, 
birds, and insects ; and rightly so, for no man has ever done 
more for the progress of Science, which, as you know, means 
the right understanding of the beautiful world of nature in 
the midst of which we live. 

Darwin wrote a great many wise and learned books, and 
one of the most pleasant things about these books is, that 
they contain a great deal which is of intense interest to 
children as well as to grown up people. I often think that 
if little folks knew more about the ways of Nature and her 
children, sometimes even the most enchanting fairy stories 
would be thought less interesting than the real histories of 
animals, birds, and insects. 

Let us now begin to think about some of the wonderful 
stories we can read of in Darwin’s books, and first of all we 
will take the earthworms. 

I daresay you give a little shudder and say, “ What 
horrid little creatures to think about, how can they be in- 
teresting ; ” but wait a moment and let us see. I am always 
sorry for the children who, though perhaps, they have 
gardens of their very own, yet never give a thought to the 
worms which dwell in the mould, except to wish they were 
away, instead of always popping up unexpectedly whenever 
a spadeful of earth is turned up, as they so often do. 

What will you say when I tell you, that without the earth- 
worm your gardens could not be what they are good places 



